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GLEANINGS 


AN EDUCATOR’S SOCIAL FAITH 
Edward H. Reisner 
in Teachers College Record 

I believe that the economic system 
should be so organized and operated as to 
provide the material means to a full and 
happy life for all. 

I believe in democracy as the ultimate 
and best form of political government, and 
in all that democracy implies for its com- 
plete and healthy operation. 

I believe in the worth and the poten- 
tialities of. human personality without 
prejudice on account of race, color, na- 
tionality, or religion. 

I believe that the strictly competitive 
national form of political organization is 
only a stage in a process of political evolu- 
tion which will eventuate in a condition 
of amity and mutual helpfulness among 
the peoples of the world. 

I believe in a vastly expanded and im- 
proved program of education as the means 
for the reconstruction of human ability 
to order more wisely the common life and 
to participate more effectively in social 
functions. 

I believe in the limitless capacity of the 
human race to improve. 

A SCIENTIST’S MESSAGE 
in The New York Times 

The interview of Dr. Arthur Compton, 
the famous physicist, will be as tidings of 
great joy to many. Science, he says, can- 
not be looked to for evidence or the as- 
sumption of religion which postulates ‘‘a 
God to whom men are as his children.” 
But “it has no quarrel with religion’’; and 
he himself, a Presbyterian, who has pene- 
trated to the bounds of the known in the 
physical world, adds that ‘‘the evidence for 
an intelligent power working in the world 
which science offers does make such a pos- 
tulate possible.” 

Like Sir Arthur Eddington, who walks, 
a creedless Quaker, in the all-embracing 
cosmos with a confident faith in a reality 
transcending all the scientificmeasurements 
made by the organs of sense, Compton 
finds it possible to see the whole great 
drama of evolution “moving toward the 
goal of personality.” Sir Arthur’s testi- 
mony on his return to his home from what 
would else have been a cheerless search 
in the “universe external to our percipient 
self” was written in these words: 

“TI think, therefore, we are not wrong in 
embodying the significance of a spiritual 
world to ourselves in the feeling of a per- 
sonal relationship, for our whole approach 
to it is bound up with those aspects of 
consciousness in which personality is cen- 
tered.” 

Dr. Compton sees this far-off “goal of 
erso nality” toward which the whole crea- 


tion moves as the making of persons with 
free intelligent wills, capable of learning 
nature’s laws and of getting a glimpse of 
God’s purpose in nature and of sharing 
that purpose-——having “part in a great 
enterprise in which some mighty intelli- 
gence is working out a hidden plan.’”’ He 
puts it even more specifically and unre- 
servedly: 

‘Indeed, God has placed us in a position 
to help in furthering his program. For do 
we not hold in our hands and control the 
conditions of vegetable and animal life 
on this planet, and, to some extent, human 
life?”’ 
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FRENCH MOTHERS APPEAL TO 
AMERICAN WOMEN 


Nofrontier News Service 


“In the name of the 72,000 women 
grouped in the French section of the In- 
ternational Peace League of Mothers and 
Educators, we turn to you, our sisters of 
the great republic of the United States, in 
deep anxiety, begging you to examine 
with us what are today the conditions in- 
dispensable to secure peace, in the main- 
tenance of which you are as much con- 
cerned as we ourselves.’’ Thus begins an 
appeal issued from the offices of the or- 
ganization at 12 Rue Guy-de-la-Brosse, 
Paris. ’ 

“Who are we? French women, most of 
whom lived through the war, lost in it 
some of our dear ones, and are determined 
not to see it again; pacifists who, when first 
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| 
called upon by you, in 1931, to cn 
the petition which was sent roun 
world in support of disarmament, gat] 
together 90,000 individual signatures. | 
“We are now asking you to make a 
effort for the sake of peace. It ha 
fortunately been proved that, wher 
tional interests or passions are aro} 
governments, whatever their form, de 
scruple to deny their signatures, evé 
the cost of bringing down upon therm} 
reproach of honest people throughouj 
world. We must then acknowledge. 
obvious fact: such engagements do 
create security because breaking them. 
not automatically entail certain and sf 
retribution. || 
“We know that your nation does } 
wish to pledge itself to wage a war in G 
to insure peace! Neither is it what wef} 
asking for. We believe that the irl 
pensable condition for the maintenan¢ 
peace is a general agreement of the wi 
civilized world to boycott the nat 
guilty of aggression—the one whose " 
tary, naval, or aerial forces crossing fi} 
tiers do violence to the territory cf 
neighboring state, as outlined by P? 
dent Roosevelt. . . . Peace and disarj 

ment depend upon it.” 

* * 

WHICH? 

Henry Pratt Fairchild 
in Harpers Magazine 
When one faces the facts of mundlf 
existence squarely he discovers that 
really devastating antithesis of lifes 
found, not in the choice between Good :} 
Evil, but in the perennially recurring ; 
inescapable necessity of choosing betwil 
two goods or between two evils. Thil 
the very essence of tragedy, and itt 
the universality of situations of this k 
that makes life on this planet essential} 
tragic. It is this type of antithesis ti 
creates insoluble problems and, therefc 
produces unavoidable and perpetual df 
tress. Life teems with conditions and | 
lationships in which we are confronted wi 
two good alternatives, perhaps equa} 
good, on such terms that if we seize 
one we must forego the other, or we 
faced with two evils that are so relat} 
that in order to escape one we must nee 
sarily submit to the other. It is in crf 
sequence of recurrent dilemmas of tf 
sort that human existence is never wit) 
happy, but always tainted with mise? 
regret, and a heavy burden of frusta 


We naturally want all the good thin 
that we recognize as being within our reac 
and we want to escape all the evils that” 
know to be intrinsically avoidable. ” 
find that we are prevented from havi 
one good only by our insistence on haviil 
another good irks us profoundly. 
realize that the only reason why one e 
is inflicted upon us is our determination 
dodge another evil arouses our deepée 
resentment. 
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BOS TONG yl ASS: a NLA Ya ab oS4 


HE title appears to indicate that other writers 
have regaled their readers with fictions and 
flights of fancy pertaining to this problem of 

lawlessness; whereas I, on the contrary, Dr. 

. \rt the Second, will spread before you the cold facts. 

»espectfully submit that I had no such thought in 

4nd. I lack the ability to do what the Wickersham 

»»pmmission confessedly failed to do. I can attempt 


‘“tylessness in general, and follow them by certain 
‘jer facts that throw light on the problem of law- 
‘¥sness among the young. It is important that we 
“> the picture in all its ugliness. Our efforts that look 


| And now first let it be recorded that the American 
| ople, taking them by and large, are a very lawless 
jowd. We have always been so. We inherit a tradi- 
in of lawlessness that comes down to us through the 
“Wars. And we shall not be easily redeemed. Statis- 
“ss can readily be found to prove our disgrace. Of 
furse, statistics are treacherous things, and lend 
“Yemselves to varying interpretations. Some authori- 
bs interpret them with greater caution and restraint 
-Jan do others. But after all allowances are made, 
jd all palliations set down, the fact is, seemingly, 
jat, in comparison with other countries, our regard 
ir law and order is very low. Note Hoffman: “Does 
“#ryone rise to deny the assertion that we are the most 
‘Swless nation on earth? . . . In the United States, 
Hrures show that the average homicide record per 
“0,000 of our population was 7.2 (1911 to 1921). In 
‘Yntario and Quebec for the same ten-year period it 
Jas 0.5. In England, Scotland, and Wales, it varied 
iom 0.4 to 0.9. In Australia and South Africa it was 
19; in Italy it was 3.6; in Switzerland it was 0.2.” 
‘ind more to the same effect. Hoffman has been col- 
iicting such statistics for years. In other tables he 
Siows that with respect to burglary and other major 
HTenses, the story is the same. He points out that 
Fithin the last ten years the record has not improved a 
‘hit. One city in the country, not Chicago, has year 
f. and year out with almost unfailing regularity chalked 
\p an all-high total of over sixty homicides per 100,000 
i) the population. Compare this with what you find 
}1 Canada, just over the line! 

) Now why this ugly situation? Obviously, any 
yhoroughgoing attempt at improvement must take 
Clearly, to effect a real cure 


Jauses. Only in this way can we really make possible 
), deep-seated regard for law. What, then, are the 
sauses of lawlessness? The list is a long one: we make 


i Facing the Facts of Lawlessness 
‘} John J. Mahoney 


too many laws, we rely on laws to make people good, 
we are lax in law-enforcement, our legal machinery is 
cumbersome and slow. There is no point in further 
development here. It is important, however, that 
here and now I repeat my contention, that those who 
are working at this problem should have these causes 
in mind before attempting remedial procedures. 

One illustration will suffice to make clear what I 
mean. For a dozen years past the public schools 
have been promoting character education. In these 
character-education programs one of the virtues 
greatly stressed is that of obedience. And the view 
seems to hold that by stressing and securing obedience 
to law, in school, the spirit and habit of obedience to 
law, out of school, is thereby more or less assured. Is 
this so? Suppose the school is situated in a commun- 
ity or a neighborhood where law-breaking of one type 
or another is the vogue. Suppose the students in that 
school feel that, in the world outside the school walls, 
the thing to do is to break the law, because nine times 
out of ten you can get away with it, and because, 
anyway, it’s only the dumb-bell that gets caught. Of 
what avail, in this instance, the school’s preachments? 
And wouldn’t it be better, in such a situation, for 
the school to face its limitations, and boldly challenge 
the adult community to clean house, so that character 
education might have a chance to function? In other 
words, shouldn’t school people who aim at turning 
out a law-abiding citizenry face the facts, and cease 
acting as if we were all living in a law-abiding world? 

The significance of the point just made is en- 
hanced when we note the fact that prisons throughout 
the land would be very nearly emptied if we could 
eliminate lawlessness among the young. ‘Twenty- 
five per cent of the inmates of Sing Sing are under 
twenty-one years of age; fifty per cent under twenty- 
five; eighty per cent under thirty. And these figures 
are typical of what we find everywhere. The fact is 
that it is the young people who fill our prisons. And, 
let it be noted, most of these young people are gradu- 
ates of correctional institutions that, for one reason or 
another, failed in their task of reform. We have three 
such institutions in Massachusetts. Last year they 
enrolled, all told, approximately 2,000 boys and girls. 
They cost the state, yearly, over $600,000. This 
month there are about 2,600 of these youngsters out 
on parole. Are these institutions functioning effec- 
tively? I can speak from first-hand knowledge with 
respect to two of these three. Without any idea at 
all of attaching blame to anybody, for the problem is 
one of unconscionable difficulty, I nevertheless ad- 
vance the contention that there is much room for 
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improvement in these two institutions; and I am glad 
to say that within the past year several promising 
changes have been inaugurated. These institutions, 
it should be remembered, are not prisons. They are 
schools. Their task is that of reclaiming juvenile 
delinquents. Obviously they should be the best 
schools possible, staffed with the best people that can 
be secured. Is it economical for Massachusetts to 
spend $600,000 annually to reclaim wayward young- 
sters, if they continue to break the law? 

Our correctional institutions must be improved. 
But more fundamental, as a means of reducing law- 
lessness, is the organization of community effort to 
detect and save the young delinquent before he ever 
reaches their doors. Communities should organize, 
discover why youngsters go wrong, and develop 
agencies that aim at prevention. Right here we again 
face the question, Why do these youngsters go wrong? 
What are the causes of juvenile delinquency? Is it 
broken homes, the influence of gangs, unemployment, 
lack of religious instruction? Again the catalogue of 
alleged causes is a long one. And we cannot be sure 
in our deductions. My own study of this situation 
for several years past has, however, brought me to one 
conviction. Though the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency are many, but one cause is especially sig- 
nificant, and should engage the attention of those 
people in our communities who organize to fight 
crime. | call it “a lack of outlet for youth’s adventure- 
some urge.”’ Let me elaborate. 

Not all youths are adventuresome in the sense 
that they crave experiences beyond the law. Some 
are by nature tractable, amenable, docile, in general 
disposed to accept regulatory disciplines, and “‘stand 
hitched.”” They constitute the large body of the 
well-behaved, in and out of school, who give their 
teachers little trouble, and allow their parents to sleep 
at night. An occasional glimpse of what “‘high life” 
affords satisfies them that traveling the path of re- 
spectability is, on the whole, the more desirable way. 
They don’t aspire to canonization. Indeed, they may 
be “‘full of the devil.’’ But it’s the kind of devil that 
yields without perverse rebellion to the exorcising 
influence of church, and home, and school. College 
students, for example, disregard certain laws, as do 
their respectable elders. And Harvard and Prince- 
ton and Yale undergraduates occasionally achieve 
the headlines because of riotous conflicts with police 
authorities. But a strange twist of logic enables a 
community to find palliation for such conduct which, 
when manifested by a less-favored group, calls forth 
indignation and alarm. Boys will be boys. Youth 
must have its fling. With these soporifics, people 
condone the misbehaviors of those who, as a matter 
of fact, come tomorrow, are America’s solid citizens. 
Fine young people. The sort Herman Hagedorn 
apotheosized, in “You are the Hope of the World.” 

In another group we place those youngsters for 
whom lawlessness of one type or another holds a 
persuasive lure. They thrill at danger. This is 
nothing new. A generation or two ago, there were 
youngsters with the same urge. But the temptation 
to satisfy that urge by smashing the law was not so 
great as it is today. There were other and safer ways 
of blowing off steam. City boys in the eighteen 


nineties, for example, traveled in rival gangs. Thes) 
fought and acquired black eyes. They “spunked’’ o 
another—to cross long railroad bridges, to “‘dive offl} 
high places, to run the rafters in buildings under con} 
struction. They rode horses, bare-back, to the black} 
smith’s, to get them shod. They ran from the “cops, |} 
when they were caught at the heinous offense qj 
stealing apples from the neighbor’s yard. They gq 
into a good deal of trouble, one way or another, buy 
they didn’t get into court, usually, nor did they de 
serve to. In those days, the parent was judge, jury 
and prosecuting officer; and the culprit “did hwy 
stretch” outside prison-walls. Of course, there wer 
“truant schools,’ to which those felons were co 
mitted who persisted in evincing a dislike for schoo 
There were reform schools, too. But incarceratiol} 
therein won no halo. The typical young hellion of th i 
“Gay Nineties” was regarded by staid elders as | 
doubtful social asset, and there was some speculatioj 
as to the possibility of his escaping the hangman} 
rope. Compared with today’s crop, he sprouted wings} 
Once again we note the chances for distortioj 
when one ruminates over the superiorities of a bygo MI 
past. With full cognizance of all that, we submit thee 
youth today, when impelled by the adventurous urge} 
isn’t at all squeamish about breaking the law. If} 
fact, it is the one choice way of getting the well-know} 
“kick.” This is not strange. The bandits and t 
outlaws today are not miles removed, on some fail} 
flung frontier. The frontier of crime is on our doorste#} 
in the thickly inhabited cities and towns. The Young} 
Brothers, the James Brothers, the Daltons, Calamitij 
Jane, and Billy the Kid have found reincarnation iff 
the equally lawless but much less heroic carcasses dj 
our present-day high-jackers and racketeers. If yoij 
live in the right localities, you can be on terms | 
speaking acquaintance with those who transgress ii 
various dangerous ways. And you can catch t 
exciting thrill attendant upon out and out confliq 
with the law. Or you can get this, vicariously, an 
time, any place, by spending an hour with the motiof 
pictures. For life in the underworld monopolizes t 
screen. Add to this the very natural fever of adoled 
cence to get rich quick, and travel in a powerful car- 
for that’s America—and the environment is complet 
for crime-breeding. On city streets nowadays, th 
younger children play “cops and gangsters,’ with thj 
more spirited spirits playing the gangster part: 
Adolescents run to cars—and gin. Speech is fasl 
ioned after the argot of the underworld. To ac 
“hard-boiled,” if caught in a “‘jam,” is toearn the ace 
lade. And girls are not lacking to prove, if things 
wrong, that a woman will stand by her man. | 
I offer the foregoing for what you think it may bh 
worth. I am fully convinced myself that scores 
boys land in correctional institutions, mainly becaus 
they crave excitement, and the easiest way to get it : 
to break the law. If this is so, can the communitid 
do anything to make it possible for these youngstet 
to satisfy this craving without breaking the law? Ca 
schools do anything to make education for this pat 
ticular group more alluring than it is today? Is eithd 
school or community sufficiently aware of the need fe 
discovering wholesome outlets for youth’s adventure 
some urge? 


é Since this article was originally printed in a magazine of 
y vited circulation, yet is of such outstanding merit, it warrants 
r reful reflection by a areater group of thinking people. 

ia The Editor. 
SHE most characteristic feature of the modern 
toi, world is bewilderment. It has become the 
fashion to be bewildered. Anybody who says 
he knows anything or understands anything 


‘))g, that he is merely experimenting, and that he ex- 
acts to have to abandon many things that he is try- 
ig. Consistency has become a vice and opportunism 


vad we have almost given up the attempt to find out. 
This is an extraordinary situation. Certainly we 
‘Gave more facts about the world, about ourselves, and 
‘fe relations among ourselves than were available to 
‘jny of our ancestors. We console ourselves with the 
melusion that the world is much more complicated 
Maan the one our ancestors inhabited. It does not 
fzem possible that its complexity has increased at 
jnywhere near the same rate as our knowledge of 
@acts about it. If, as Descartes led us to believe, the 
‘loul’s good is the domination of the physical uni- 
erse, our souls have achieved a very high degree of 
‘ood indeed. If, as we have been convinced since 
/Jhe Renaissance, the advance of the race is in direct 
proportion to the volume of information it possesses, 
‘Wve should by now have reached every imaginable 
@iuman goal. We have more information, more means 
4 getting more information, and more means of dis- 
Gributing information than at any time in history. 
dvery citizen is equipped with information, useful 
ind useless, sufficient to deck out a Cartesian paradise. 
5And yet we are bewildered. 

i For three hundred years we have cherished a 
@aith in the beneficent influence of facts. As Hilaire 
iBelloc’s doggerel puts it: 

The path of life, men said, is hard and rough 

Only because we do not know enough. 

When science has discovered something more, 

We shall be happier than we were before. 


Our faith in facts grew with every succeeding 
Gcentury, until it became the dominant force in our 
isociety. It excluded every other interest and deter- 
iimined every procedure. Let us get the facts, we said, 
jserene in the confidence that if we did, all our prob- 
#lems would be solved. We got them. Our problems 
J are insoluble still. 

: Since we have confused science with information, 
Jideas with facts, and knowledge with miscellaneous 
} data, and since information, facts, and data have not 
} lived up to our high hopes of them, we are witnessing 
j today a revulsion against science, ideas, and knowl- 
Hedge. The anti-intellectualism of the nineteenth cen- 
i) tury was bad enough. A new and worse brand is now 
i. *Reprinted from The International Journal of Ethics, Vol. 44, 
) No. 2, pp. 175-184, January, 1934. 
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The Issue in Higher Learning” 


Robert Maynard Hutchins 


arising. We are in despair because the keys which 
were to open the gates of heaven have let us into a 
larger but more oppressive prison house. We think 
those keys were science and the free intelligence of 
man. They have failed us. We have long since cast 
off God. To what can we now appeal? The answer 
comes in the undiluted animalism of the last works of 
D. H. Lawrence, in the emotionalism of demagogues, 
in Hitler’s scream, ‘‘We think with our blood.” Satis- 
fied that we have weighed reason and found it wanting, 
we turn now to passion. Man attempts to cease to 
be a rational animal, and endeavors to become merely 


animal. In this attempt he is destined to be un- 
successful. It is his reason which tells him he is be- 
wildered. 


My thesis is that in modern times we have sel- 
dom tried reason at all, but something we mistook for 
it, that our bewilderment results in large part from 
this mistake, and that our salvation lies not in the re- 
jection of the intellect but in a return to it. Let me 
say at once that in urging a return to the intellect I do 
not urge a return to that vicious intellectualism whose 
leading exponent is Descartes. He turned his back to 
the world and its past, and there by his German stove 
in a heavy woolen bathrobe thought himself into a 
mathematical universe which was to be understood by 
measurement alone. His thinking produced a reaction 
in succeeding generations which led at the last to a 
denial of the intellectual powers of mankind. 

Let me say, too, that in advocating a return to 
reason I do not advocate abandonment of our interest 
in facts. I proclaim the value of observation and ex- 
periment. I would proclaim too the value of ra- 
tional thought, and would suggest that without it 
facts may prove worthless, trivial, and irrelevant. 
In the words of a great contemporary, “The flame re- 
mains feeble on which piles of green wood are flung.” 
During the nineteenth century and since, we have been 
flinging piles of green wood on the fire and have almost 
succeeded in putting it out. Now we can hardly see 
through the smoke. 

Our program has amounted to a denial of the 
nature of man. ‘Tested a priori, such denial results in 
self-contradiction; tested by its consequences, it has 
been found unsuccessful. It has led us to devote our- 
selves to measuring and counting the phenomena 
which passed before our eyes. It has diverted us from 
the task of understanding them. Modern empirical 
science, which in origin was the application of mathe- 
matics to experience by means of measurement and 
experiment, has come in recent exposition to be con- 
sidered exclusively an affair of experiment and measure- 
ment. Contemporary. physical and biological re- 
search inherited the analytical procedures which, 
combined with observation, constitute a science; and 
to a great extent the heritage has been fruitful. But 
contemporary physical and biological scientists have 
also inherited the nineteenth century’s anti-intellectual 
account of empirical science, which placed primary 
emphasis upon the accumulation of observed facts. 
The practice of contemporary scientists is thus para- 
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doxically better than what they preach about the na- 
ture and ideals of science. In this paradox we have 
a source of our bewilderment. And unfortunately 
other disciplines, the social studies and the humanities, 
have been more influenced by the precepts of the 
natural scientists than by their practices. They, too, 
even in the fine arts, have decided they must be 
scientific and have thought they could achieve this aim 
merely by accumulating facts. So we have lots of 
“oadgets’’ in the natural sciences and lots of infor- 
mation in the other fields of knowledge. The gadget- 
eers and the data collectors, masquerading as scientists, 
have threatened to become the supreme chieftains of 
the scholarly world. 

We may be permitted to doubt whether a science 
can be founded by the methods they have advocated. 
We may refer with profit to the words which Claude 
Bernard kept repeating again and again. “By simply 
noting facts,” he s iid, “we can never succeed in es- 
tablishing a science. Pile up facts and observations 
as we may, we shall be none the wiser.’’ And once 
more: “Endless accumulation of observations leads 
nowhere.”’ 

The physics of Aristotle was not mechanics, but 
a statement of the general principles applicable to 
change and motion in nature. It involved another 
mode of analysis than that which modern science has 
employed.’ It suggests that the fundamental con- 
stituent of a science is the analysis of its basic con- 


The Scandinavian Liberals 
Charles R. Joy 


century. At the very beginning of the century 
Henrik Wergeland, one of the greatest poets 
of Norway, was essentially Unitarian in his views. 
He was trained for the ministry, but his radical views 
brought dismay to the conservatives, and he resigned. 
He was a fearless man, who was called the ‘‘Byron of 
Norway,” and his influence on the people was far- 
reaching. 

Following Wergeland come two of the great 
figures in world literature, Bjornstjerne Bjornson and 
Henrik Ibsen, both of them liberalizing influences in 
religion and life. Bjornson was the son of a clergy- 
man, but his study of the German and Dutch critics 
of the Bible revolutionized his faith. All forms of 
orthodoxy became hateful to him. He was a valiant 
champion of liberty as against all efforts to subjugate 
the human spirit. Ibsen, though he never gave ex- 
plicit expression to his religious convictions, was 
another mighty fighter against all sham and hypocrisy, 
against all the widespread sins of society. He protested 
against, the ruthless, heartless, blundering domination 
of the majority. He pleaded for the freedom of the 
individual. He called upon man to be true to the 
ideals of his own heart. He was a forerunner of lib- 
eralism in Scandinavia. 

These men, however, were never known as Uni- 
tarians. Unitarianism was planted in Scandinavia 
by two young men who brought it back to their native 
soil after long sojourns in the United States. Tambs 


| 
cepts, and that without this a science cannot exi| 
The proper immediate subject matter of a science} 
its abstractions, as can be seen as soon as the questi) 
is asked, What is the basis of the division, classifi | 
tion, and selection of the concrete material? TY} 
answer, contrary to Francis Bacon, is that ty 
basis must be found in the rational analysis, wi 
is logically prior to the empirical operations i 
volved. ‘I 
I am far from denying the accomplishments 
modern empirical science. Its record has been jj 
grand one. It has developed new and effective mod 
of investigation and therapy. It has invented IL 
struments, established laboratories, built schools | 
medicine, and endowed research foundations. But) 
the Renaissance could accuse the Middle Ages of Gy 
ing rich in principles and poor in facts, we are now ef 
titled to inquire whether we are not rich in facts at 
poor in principles. And we may ask ourselves, ta 
whether a wealth of facts is likely to help us find of 
way through the mazes of this present world. R 
tional analysis finds and orders abstractions which cé 
be organized into systems, and it is by the recognitia 
or application of these systems in concrete materi 
that we understand things in nature. Our bewildé 
ment has resulted from our notion that salvation di 
pends on information. The remedy may be a retul 
to the processes of rational thought. 
(To be continued.) 


Lyche was the first of these two men to return wi 
this new gospel of life. He gave himself with untirir§ 
energy to the preaching of these new truths. His wot 
was carried on by the second of these young me# 
who is better known, though he was no more indefati 
able in his devotion to the cause. Kristofer J anscy 
was trained for the Established Church, and thy 
training, combined with great literary and oratoric} 
skill, brought his great success and power. He founde 
the first Unitarian church in Scandinavia at Chri 
tiania in 1898. His regular Sunday services wel 
often attended by four or five hundred people, and k 
his lectures, novels, poems, and treatises he becam 
known throughout Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. | 

Janson’s successor was Herman Haugerud, w 
also brought his Unitarianism from America, and w i 
had received a theological education at Meadvill/ 
Under his able guidance the church grew and pro 
pered. Meanwhile liberal ideas were spreading in th 
Established Church, which became saturated witi 
Unitarianism. Probably, indeed, the future of lit 
eralism in Norway, as in Iceland, Sweden, and Dez 
mark, will be largely within the rather hospitab) 
walls of the Established Church. | 

In the latter years of the last century Kristofe| 
Janson gave many lectures in Denmark. Rev. Uff 
Birkedal during the winter of 1899-1900 delivered | 
series of addresses in Copenhagen about religio 
problems. He had been a minister in the Establishes 
Church of Denmark, the so-called People’s Churell 
but at last he resigned because of his liberal opinions 


,. lowing the series of addresses he was asked to 
vladuct some services of worship. The opening ser- 
.e was held on February 18, 1900, and this day is 
lasidered the birthday of Danish Unitarianism. 
. little later in the same year a society was organized 
.jth a constitution and regular membership, and on 
, jay 17 the first general assembly was held. 

| At first there was a great deal of opposition from 

» [ Established Church, which showed itself not only 
| open attacks from the pulpit, but also in steady ob- 
“laction to the work of the new church. Again and 
fain under the influence of the orthodox the halls that 
je Unitarians had engaged for their services were 
|mied to them, and they had to move elsewhere. The 
_\fficulties were augmented by the minister’s increas- 
ig deafness, which prevented him from taking part in 
“)scussions, and finally shut him from almost all in- 
“Yreourse with his fellows. His work would have been 
ite impossible had it not been for the kindly and 
ficient assistance of Miss Mary Westenholtz, who 
fr about a quarter of a century, until 1925, was sec- 
‘tary of the church committee. Miss Westenholtz 
as a woman of prominent connections, high-minded, 
iltured, and consecrated. From 1904 until 1918 she 
“Hited the little fortnightly church paper called the 
Jrotestantistdende. 
“Mr. Birkedal’s work was naturally much circum- 
|sribed by his deafness. Very few public meetings in 
iddition to the services could be held, but the minister 
jusied himself writing many books and pamphlets 
'n religious problems. He translated into Danish all 
jf Carlyle’s works, Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost’ and 
Samson,’”’ Emerson’s “Essays,” and many poems by 
‘ennyson, Burns, and others. He was a poet in his 
‘twn right, and wrote many of the loveliest hymns now 
“Yung in our Danish Unitarian church. He received an 
imnual pension from the state for his splendid trans- 
“ations, the only man who has ever been so honored 
Denmark. 

Rev. Uffe Birkedal resigned in 1918 because of 
heumatism. He was succeeded by the present min- 
‘ister of the church in Copenhagen, Rev. Thorvald 
<ierkegaard, who had been serving the church as an 
ssistant for some months before. Pastor Kierkegaard 
“awas a “candidatus theologiae,’ prepared for the 
‘Ininistry in the State Church. He had been teaching 
For some time in the Volkshochschule, of which his 
‘ather was headmaster. He gave up this teaching, as 
‘Inis heart was in the ministry, and was ordained on 
September 29, 1918, the day after he was forty years 
vold. At that time there were 140 members in Det Fra 
» Kirkesamfund, as the society is called. Now there are 
1550. From 1918 until 1927 the services were held in 
tseven different places, but at last a fine new church 
jbuilding, the ‘‘ Unitarernes Hus,’ was erected in 1927 
fin the center of the city. The building is very lovely, 
with a relief of the Prodigal Son on the exterior over 
ithe door, and a fresco of the Good Samaritan over the 
| pulpit in the interior. The main auditorium seats 450, 
) and there is a lecture room for 200. The building also 
contains an apartment for the caretaker, a library, 
} and an office for the minister. Public meetings of all 
| kinds, meetings of the youth league, the women’s 
} society, and study circlesare among the many activities 
| constantly going on in this building. 


i: 
iW 
| 
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The opposition from the Established Church has 
died down now. The more conservative ministers 
still preach against the Unitarians, and are sure that 
they are going to hell, but liberalism continues to 
grow even in the State Church itself. In reality many 
of the ministers and thousands of the people are 
Unitarian in their thinking. Some of the ministers 
now give occasional addresses in the Unitarian House, 
and it is expected that many of them will attend the 
meetings of the International Congress next summer. 
A few indeed have consented to serve on the local 
committee in charge of the meetings. 

Pastor Kierkegaard and his committee have been 
busy for months making preparations for the Congress, 
and extend a most cordial invitation to the liberals of 
America to be guests of the Danish Unitarians in 
Copenhagen next August. 


* * * 


Verse 


———_ 


WINGED SPIRIT 
Charles G. Girelius 


Oh, why hast Thou given me dreams, 
When dreams do not come true, 

For life with its tangled schemes 
Denies my soul its due, 

And forced by compelling need 

I strive with a sordid greed? 


Oh, why hast Thou given desire 
And longings that cannot rest, 
When my soul consumed with fire 
Finds every hope repressed, 
While I must labor alone, 
Unrecognized, unknown? 


Oh, why hast Thou made me aware 
That my eager spirit has wings, 
But only to face despair 
As I seek for the meaning of things? 
Restrained by prison bars, 
I chafe as I look at the stars! 


** * 


CHRYSALIS 
Edward A. Post 


Moon after moon— 

Moon after moon I wind 

The gossamer of hope 

Tightly around my mind. 

The clear and lucent strands 
Will shut the color out in time, 
Barring without the reason 
And shutting in the rhyme. 
And through hibernal season 
In bleak and snowy lands 

I shall find a warmth in this,— 
That no desire can penetrate 
My moon-spun chrysalis. 

And will will keep a-spinning 
Too early and too late 

Until the far beginning 

When spring will compensate. 
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“BY THEIR FRUITS’’ 


HERE are doubtless many liberals as well as 
a conservatives who were disappointed to learn 
from Professor Tugwell’s reply to Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt that President Roosevelt and the 
Democrats do not propose to defend or vindicate the 
New Deal as a frankly radical and progressive depar- 
ture in national policy. Some liberals would no doubt 
enjoy the prospect of the promulgation of a ‘‘new 
ideology,” an ideology that might be compared, for 
its thoroughgoing application of economic theory, 
with Socialism, Communism, or Fascism. The con- 
servatives, on the other hand, desire above all to give 
the New Deal a bad name and hang it. Therefore, to 
those who say, ““Why don’t you come out and admit 
that this is Socialism, or Fascism, or Communism— 
or something?”’ Professor Tugwell, very pointedly as 
a “brain truster,’’ replies: ‘I sympathize with this 
impulse because it is a highly academic one, and, as 
you know, I am a professor. But I can’t agree that 
national policies ought to be shaped with reference to 
any dogma just so that detractors can conveniently 
attach a label to them and find a library full of ready- 
made criticisms.” This is disarming, but many will 
say that it is hardly “playing the game.”’ 

But the President and his advisers know that they 
must play the old game of politics, that they must 
“do the radical thing in a conservative way.” For 
this reason, they have determined to beat the phrase- 
mongers on the home field. Speaking no doubt for 


on both the right and the left wings. il 
of his label-abjuring protestations, he proceeds} 
give the New Deal a new label. It is, he tells us} 
return to good old-fashioned democracy. It is an|} 
tempt to wrest the sovereignty of the state from |} 
autocratic institutions of our economic oligarchy 4] 
return it to the people. 

Of course, all of this talk about labels is onl} 
symptom of approaching elections. Certainly Cola} 
Theodore Roosevelt’s strangely un-Republican pj 
for the old “hard-bought gains for liberalism”’ is li] 
more than such a symptom. But, happily, Profes 
Tugwell and President Roosevelt. have some grou 
principles. They see the need for “‘modernized der 
cratic processes’ to control the manipulations of | 
holding companies, to prevent the irresponsible pr 
fixing of the monopolies, and to reduce unemployme 
If this be true, then we may still justly believe tl 
the Administration expects to be judged by its capac 
to lead the country through reform to recovery ratif 
than by its capacity to devise labels for popular e 
sumption. In the words of Professor Tugwell, | 
have set our faces not toward theories or labels, 
toward the necessary actions. The facts are stubbed} 
and ugly. Weare driven by them to find a better w 
of life than we have had.” 

Who can but hope that the President will succe§ 
in such an attempt? 


James Luther Adams. 
* * 


THE CENTRAL THEME 


N every masterpiece of literature or music, thera 
a central motive or theme. It is the heart 
the production. It is the dominant eleme# 
All other parts and even details take their proper pld 
in relation to it. If they are not in harmony, th 
there is discord, lack of symmetry, and the result! 
unpleasant and will not permanently satisfy. : 
The same is true in a beautiful landscape. He 
the central theme may be a view of the ocean, On 
group of noble oaks or elms. Or, it may be a mast 
rose garden. Whatever it is determines what the 
mainder shall be. This central theme gives orde 
and all other parts accept these orders and arra 
themselves accordingly. 
This same principle is equally effective in ti 
lives of people. Every great life finds its rise in so i 
dominant purpose or theme. Think over quickly | 
great figures of history, and with each name tha 
comes to your mind a greater cause. This cau 
dominates the life and gives it direction and meanirj 
The greatest of all these men was Jesus. How quick 
he went to his life purpose, and how effectively did | 
follow it. 
Central purpose or motive is the essential eleme! 
of satisfactory living. 
or the few. i 


| 1t must be capable of growth. It must be approved 
,| by God. It must be in harmony with his plan for a 
_ better world. 

Probably, for the majority of men, one’s occupa- 
}tion is the dominant element, and increasingly it 
i ‘would seem that the dominant element in the occupa- 
, |) tion is the securing of wealth. That is where we have 
“} gone astray. Needless to say, our civilization has been 
| almost wrecked by men of mastering ability following 


aN\ 


anti-social and wealth-seeking purposes. Sooner or 


| . just the same as a great social purpose will 
“# ao. 

7 The time is here when the Church, the school, the 
“family, and all other institutions which society has 
“established must set themselves to the task of growing 
‘new and worthier purposes for men and women. It 
‘is the most important thing that we can do, for with 
these new purposes will come a new civilization, even 
“Ya Christian civilization. 
Clifford K. Brown. 


oe 


THE FREE CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 
From The Christian Leader 
N our last issue we published a brief account of the 
meeting of the Council of the Free Church 
Fellowship, where officers were elected and a 
lif) start made. By far the best man for president was 


‘} well chosen. We are glad to see the Congregational 
churches represented in the election of Dr. Dwight 
Bradley as one of the vice-presidents. What we think 
of Victor A. Friend for any post of honor among Uni- 
i versalists, our readers know. We are overjoyed to 
“) note how the Free Church Fellowship is reaching out, 
-and we hail the election of Bishop Fred B. Fisher, 
1] Methodist Episcopal, to a place on the Council. 
} Etz, Gardner, Hill, Lathrop, will bring strength to 
i) the Exeeutive Committee. 
Nobody has questioned the fitness of Dr. Cornish 
‘4 for the position of president at any time, but the 
@ opinion was expressed by some members of the Council 
“) that, in these opening years of the existence of the 
“l Free Church Fellowship, it might be better to have 
4 at the head a man whose name does not stand as prac- 
tically synonymous with the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion of any one group in the Fellowship. There is 
4 something to be said for this standpoint, and it was 
# stated frankly and kindly. 
a It seems to us, however, that the unique fitness 
of Dr. Cornish for the position outweighs consider- 
i ably any disadvantage coming from his being presi- 
4 dent of the American Unitarian Association. This 
} view was stated emphatically by Dr. Vincent E. 
{ Tomlinson, and he was seconded by Dr. Bradley, 
| who had been put forward by some for president. 
Dr. Cornish more than any other man is the 
- founder of the Free Church Council. He has worked 
} for years to realize his ideal. He knows what is pos- 
| sible and what is impossible at this stage of the or- 
| ganization. A minor matter, but highly practical just 
/ now, is that he lives in the city where are the head- 
{ quarters of the two denominations that were the 
original sponsors of the plan. 
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Dr. Cornish already has many interesting and 
happy contacts with liberal religious groups in all 
parts of the world. He is not only an executive, but 
he is a cultured gentleman, fitted to deal with rep- 
resentatives of other churches and other nations. 
Best of all, he is a humble, unselfish, courageous 
Christian to whom people become deeply attached. 
In the end the best thing was done. 

Of the objectives we doubtless shall write later. 
Here we simply voice our gratitude that at last a noble 
project has been launched with an able captain, a 
loyal crew, and good feeling all around. 

John van Schaick, Jr. 


THE CARAVAN 


F civilization is to be saved from the frightful 
menace of another world war it must be saved 
now. When the next war comes, the war that 

is to shatter our little world of human hopes and loves, 
it will be too late. Now we may speak freely. Then 
free speech will be denied. Now we can be calm and 
think. Then we shall be too excited to think. Now we 
may find men and women to listen. Then ears will be 
stopped and minds will be closed. Now we may be 
followers of the Prince of Peace. Then Jesus of 
Nazareth will once again be dubbed an alien, an out- 
law, a traitor. 

The nations of Europe are still war-weary. They 
may bluster and threaten, they may breathe fire and 
brandish swords, but there will be no fighting for some 
time to come. Now is the time to create the great 
peace that will save us. There can be no such thing 
as a war to end war. Now, in the days of peace, war 
must be ended. 

Now is the time for institutes of international 
relations, for great international congresses, for mis- 
sions of good will, for the study of world-problem 
areas. Now is the time for all the forces of peace. 
For them, indeed, it is the only time they have. 

We commend the young people in one of our con- 
ferences, who are planning an institute under the title 
“Unitarian Youth Challenges the War System.” We 
commend the decision of the Young People’s Christian 
Union and the Young People’s Religious Union to unite 
in the support of another peace caravan this summer. 
It will be eight years since the American Friends 
Service Committee began to send out selected college 
boys and girls in such caravans of friendliness. It will 
be four years since our Unitarian young people began 
to participate in this project. These young people 
who have traveled about in teams of two in their old 
second-hand cars have been ambassadors of love and 
understanding. It is interesting to note that they 
have decided through these years of experience that 
their best work is done, not through the many meetings 
which they have held or addressed, but through their 
contacts with individuals. It may seem to many a 
feeble enterprise, this sending out of a few young 
people to throw down their gage of combat in the 
face of all the entrenched forces of evil, whose interests 
are served by war. Feeble, indeed! Yet we seem to 
remember that the Christian Church started its work 


in some such way as that. 
Charles R. Joy. 
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AMBASSADOR TO EVERYMAN 

Frederick Ernest Emrich. Lover of 
Humanity. By Winfred Rhoades. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. 152 pp. $2. 

This biography is a beautiful tribute to 
a modern saint, prophet, and lover of hu- 
manity. Dr. Emrich was a leader in the 
Congregational ministry for over fifty 
years. Born in New York City in 1848, 
of German parentage, he began to preach 
in the Methodist church at the early age 
of nineteen, and became pastor of a Con- 
gregational church in Maine, while a stu- 
dent at Bangor Theological Seminary in 
1872-73. For the next ten years, during 
and after his college and seminary courses 
at Bates College and Cobb Divinity 
School, he continued serving Maine Con- 
gregational churches. He was settled over 
the Tabernacle Congregational Church in 
Chicago from 1882 to 1889; Grace Church, 
Framingham, Mass., 1889-1903; secretary 
of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society, from 1903 to 1928, retiring as 
secretary emeritus. He was worthily re- 
garded for thirty years as the ‘‘Congrega- 
tional Bishop of Massachusetts,’ con- 
tinuing his efficient leadership by wise 
counsel to the very end of his long and use- 
ful career in 1983, midway in his eighty- 
fifth year. 

“‘Retired—But Never Retired,” to use 
one of the chapter titles of this well- 
written life of Dr. Emrich by Winfred 
Rhoades, a longtime and intimate minis- 
terial friend; other titles are equally allur- 
ing, such as “Greatheart,” ‘“‘The Revolv- 
ing Bookcase,” ‘‘The Inner Springs,’’ and 
“Spirit Triumphant.” This is a portrait- 
biography, rather than a dull chronicle of 
facts, revealing hidden sources of power, 
with occasional gems of wisdom in friendly 
converse, or from the pen of this unmitered 
bishop, in counsel to the ministers under 
his charge. As indicative of his creative 
thinking, these excellent definitions of re- 
ligion and truth may be cited: “All re- 
ligion is revealed religion. It is the dis- 
closure of a living soul to living souls. It 
is the unfolding of the living mind to living 
minds. . . . Truthissimply the committal 
of one’s self to the highest within us. 
There is a highest —there is a light. Com- 
mit yourself to the guidance of that.” 

Dr. Emrich was a remarkable linguist, 
preaching freely in German, French, 
Italian, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, and 
Finnish, with ability to read and converse 
in all these languages. He thus became 
“Ambassador to Everyman,” to practically 
all the foreign groups that were under his 
direction of Congregational activities in 
Massachusetts, where in 1903 sixty-six 
per cent of the population were foreign- 
born. Moreover, he was a devoted student 
of the Scriptures, in many languages, from 


the early Armenian version, Luther’s 
German Bible, French and Swedish trans- 
lations, to the modern English versions of 
Moffatt and Weymouth. It was his habit 
to read the Greek Testament through three 
times each year. Most of his life, he fol- 
lowed the Morning and Evening Lessons 
of the English Prayer Book, adding also 
for his daily reading from other lists and 
lectionaries. 

Furthermore, he was widely read in the 
religious literature of many lands, from 
the German mystics to the writings of the 
eminent leader of the Swedish Free Church 
movement, Dr. Waldenstrom, one of 
whose books, ‘‘The Lord Is Right,’ he 
translated into English, while in the 
Chicago pastorate. 

There are allusions to nearly one hun- 
dred books and authors, which add lit- 
erary charm to this gracefully written 
biography. We are given many a glimpse 
into Dr. Emrich’s catholic love for the best 
literature. Of especial interest to The 
Christian Register and the Beacon Press, 
is this bit of Mr. Rhoades’s narrative: “It 
was a Sunday afternoon in the middle of 
September, about four and a half months 
before he (Dr. Emrich) died. He had 
preached in the morning to a German con- 
gregation in Fitchburg, and was to preach 
to a Finnish congregation in that same 
city in the evening, giving himself thus, 
as he delighted to do, to those churches of 
the new Americans which for many years 
he had loved with a passionate love. Yet 
he put himself to the task in between, of 
driving ten miles into the country in order 
to have an hour with one to whom for 
many years his friendship had been one 
of life’s godsends. . And then we 
talked. He talked. Seldom have I seen 
a mind so stocked with great and fruitful 
matter; never any other mind stocked in 
just the same way. ‘See here! have you a 
copy of ‘‘“Great Companions’? The book 
was produced. ‘Every morning,’ he said, 
‘after I’ve read something from the Amer- 
ican Revision, and something from a new 
German version, I read something from 
this little book.’ Then he turned to a 
poem entitled ‘‘The Thought of God,” 
and passed it over for me to see. It fitted 
in with what he had been saying a moment 
before. Some reference was made to the 
recent total eclipse of the sun. Then 
came this point. There can be no eclipse 
of God, he said, since in God there is 
‘neither variableness nor shadow that is 
made by turning.’ ”’ 

While this reviewer personally met Dr. 
Emrich on but a few rare occasions, he 
has golden memories of rich converse with 
him, during a drive to Hallowell, Maine, 
in June, 1932, to attend the 125th anni- 
versary of the Maine Missionary Society, 


foreign powers, and he dreamed of the dé 


whérelDE: Emrich ands Dr. On Daserall 
our host on the drive, were prominen/}} 
Anniversary speakers. It was Dr. Ena} 
rich’s last appearance at an importan 
religious gathering. Well do I remembe}} 
his noble bearing and stirring spiritua} 
message. It was a valedictory message} 
it gave in essence the epitome of his lon} 
and faithful ministry. | 

That ministry touched countless lives} 
Mr. Rhoades does not exaggerate, but 11} 
a worthy manner portrays Dr. Emrich al 
a prophet, always working for a greate | 
church unity—a deeply devotional, ye 
practical, mystic, accomplished student a 
the Scriptures, and preacher to many na 
tionalities in their own tongue, and, withal} 
—a Great Lover of Humanity. 

It is eminently fitting that this story q| 
outstanding service should be told, and s: 


well told. It is written in a graceful ani} 
effective style. 1 
Dr. Robbins, former Dean of th 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Nev} 
York City, has written an intimate an} 
appreciative introduction. The book if 
attractively printed and bound, mechani} 
cally worthy of its rich contents. There ar 
two excellent portraits of Dr. Emrich} 
Every Congregational minister in Mass | 
chusetts, many in. Maine, also formef 
parishioners, should own this biography ; 
an ideal gift-book for clergy or laity. 
William Cushing Adams. 


IN SEARCH OF ROMANCE 


The Story of a Moder 
Immortal. By Charles Phillips. Witha 
Introduction by Edward M. House. Ne} 
York: The Macmillan Company. 563 pat 
$4.00. 

This is the amazing story of Ignace Jalf 
Paderewski, the celebrated Pole who b | 
came world-famous first as a pianist, thei 
as an orator and statesman. 

Paderewski was born in Podolia, in tha 
part of tri-partite Poland which had bee# 
at the time of his birth, under ‘the doming 
tion of Russian rule for sixty-five year} 
His mother, the daughter of an exiled Pol 
was born in Siberia. At the age of thre# 
Paderewski saw the Cossacks invade 
father’s home, and his father carried off 
prison for storing arms and uniforms fo 
secretly organizing Polish regiments. 
the same time, the village was burnt to tl! 
ground and many of the inhabitants we 
put to the sword. This experience mad 
a very deep impression upon the mind | 
the child, just how deep may be traced 7 
his Symphony composed forty years late} 
The boy was brought up on tales of P¥ 
land’s glorious past, he read the novelis: 
and poets which his country had producé 
in the century of her oppression by thre 


Paderewski. 


when there would be a unified and fr 
Poland once more. The heroic part }f 
played in the realization of this drea 
makes a thrilling story. The author writ} 
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MM ‘onvincingly, in a very readable style. He 
“WS an ardent admirer of Paderewski, and 
eeply in sympathy with the Polish cause. 
} The first part of the book relating to 
(Paderewski’s career as a musician is of 
“special interest to students of music. 
)Anyone wishing to make a present to such 
‘, student could not do better than give 
his book. 

\) Mr. Paderewski thinks that the automo- 
‘wile particularly, among other mechanical 
“handicaps, has halted the progress of art. 
“It is the automobile, the pernicious and 
‘\angerous competition of which has caused 
‘“Yntold thousands to abandon music for 
he accelerator.” He believes there is 
‘mother handicap, that “Individuality and 
riginality are being killed by what I 
juight almost call the increasing necessity 
lif collectivism. People are more and more 
‘wvorking in groups. They form trusts, cor- 
orations, and federations, and thereby 
‘jaey accomplish marvels commercially. 
ut no poem or painting was ever created 


aany hands, and while better automobiles 
diay perhaps be produced in this way, 
arely better poems or paintings or sonatas 
yannot be. 

“Art is great only when it bears the 
amp of the individual. Today the in- 
vidual is being merged and lost in the 
_jroup. There are fewer poets and fewer 
iusicians. Those who would come in con- 
met with art are obliged to live on what 
“Me great masters of the past have left us. 
“\7e look in vain for anything to duplicate 


ie fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In 
jpusic we still cling to the old masters. 
here is there anyone today who is reach- 
ug the heights of Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, 
{> those later romanticists, Schumann and 
hopin, or that youngest and most power- 
wl genius, Wagner?” 

He believes, however, that there is a 
iture for art, despite the mechanical 
andicaps of the present age. 

Christina S. Philip. 


* * 


IN SEARCH OF GOD 
A Modern 


New York: The Abingdon 
Z2LOn pps Sl.008 

This book is an autobiographical ac- 
Junt of a religious conversion which was 


fe Indian Road.” It is interesting in that 
‘is not uncommon experience visited a 
(ther unusual subject—a ‘“‘woman of the 
forld,”’ a self-confessed materialist with 
4lf-consciously cultivated literary and 
jusical leanings. In her desire to guide 
4ndred souls the author exploits her pre- 
jecupation with the commonplace detail 
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of social routine (which seems to have re- 
mained unaffected by her change of heart), 
and her various moral shortcomings, to an 
extent which reveals her fundamental 
naivete. Intellectually, the book is most 
confusing because of constant lack of 
definition of terms, by irrelevant detail, by 
unexplained references to obscure literary 
lights. It should interest, nevertheless, 
students of the psychology of religion. 


Anna Y. Fenn. 
* * 


IN SEARCH OF POETRY 


My House of Life. By Jessie B. Rif- 
tenhouse. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 335 pp. $38.50. 

Miss Rittenhouse, who has distinguished 
herself more as a pioneer of the movement 
for appreciation of modern poetry than by 
her own verse, here gives us the story of 
her life. In the first half of the volume we 
get the not very exciting story of childhood 
on a prosperous farm in New York’s 
Genesee Valley; school days at the Genesee 
Wesleyan Seminary; excursions into news- 
paper work, in a time when young women 
interested in a career were still something 
of an oddity. 

The second half, entitled ‘‘Pioneering for 
Poetry,” gains decidedly in interest. Miss 
Rittenhouse finds herself as an apprecia- 
tive reviewer and anthologist of contem- 
porary poets. The founding of the Poetry 
Society of America, in which Miss Ritten- 
house played so large a part, is significant 
narrative, in the relating of which the 
author is at her best. The founding of this 
society was a real achievement and led to 
the forming of related groups throughout 
the country. This was a good thing for 
poetry, which must leave its garret and 
vindicate itself before the world. Poets 
tend less to remain in isolation. They 
look to fellow-craftsmen for inspiration and 
criticism and help each other create that 
greater audience which every art must find. 

The annals of the Poetry Society, and 
the author’s contacts as poet and antholo- 
gist, yield exciting glimpses of such figures 
as John Masefield, Amy Lowell, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, Sara Teasdale, Elinor 
Wylie, and Vachel Lindsay. One wishes 
the author had done more with this part 
of the book. She set out, however, to 
write autobiography, a most difficult art 
to which she shows herself scarcely equal. 

Jacob Trapp. 


SUSAN HALE 


Letters of Susan Hale. LHdited by 
Caroline P. Atkinson with introduction by 
Edward BH. Hale. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
fiinCompany. 483 pp. $4.00. 

There has in recent years been no more 
notable family in New England than the 
Hale family. Anyone who closely touched 
the life of the author of “The Man with- 
out a Country,”’ the founder of the Lend- 
a-Hand clubs, one of the most influential 
and beloved ot the New England clergy, 
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has a claim to the attention of many hun- 
dreds of family friends. 

Susan Hale, Dr. Hale’s youngest sister, 
born in 1833, has merited the affection and 
admiration of many of a younger genera- 
tion who loved her wit, quaintness, and 
vivacity. These will welcome the second 
edition of her letters, which reveal her life 
as artist, teacher of art, traveler in Europe, 
Egypt, Palestine, Mexico, and her ac- 
quaintance with French, Italian, and Ger- 
man literature, which she read in the 
original. She loved the great outdoors and 
the woodland hikes about the beloved 
home at Matunuck in Rhode Island where 
the Hale clan spent its summers for a 
generation. Her lively descriptions of 
Egypt, Spain, and Mexico will probably in- 
terest the reader most. They reflect more 
of the picturesque old regime than most 
tourists find today. 

While Miss Hale’s literary publications 
were not important, her personality was of 
distinct impressiveness. 

Lucia Ames Mead. 
* * 


THE GOLDEN AGE 


The Lucky Lady. By Margaret Pres- 
cott Montague. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. 67 pp. $1.00. 

This is a veritable pae n of praise for our 
present mechanical age. Let others cast 
wistful and admiring glances back to the 
Golden Age of Pericles, or the period of 
the Renaissance, or the rare old days of 
good Queen Bess! This author believes in 
Today. If ever there was a Golden Age it 
is now. 

There is a reason for this enthusiastic 
advocacy, for she herself is the ‘Lucky 
Lady.” Born with a disease of the eyes, 
complicated later by cataract, and having 
become deaf also, by the miracle ot science 
she can now hear and see. A good book to 
correct disparagement of the present. 

Herbert Hitchen. 


* * 


CAN DEATH SEVER ? 


Death Cannot Sever. By Norman 
Maclean. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 


This little book by the minister of St. 
Cuthbert’s Church, Edinburgh, and former 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Seotland, raises hopes that are 
not fulfilled. Undoubtedly, as the author 
indicates, psychical research may have an 
important bearing upon religion. It is 
also true, as he asserts, that many of the 
alleged phenomena of psychic investigation 
are strikingly paralleled in many of the 
stories of both Old and New Testaments. 
For instance, the ‘‘appearances”’ of Jesus 
after his death may well come under the 
category of either “‘veridical hallucinations” 
or ‘‘materializations,”’ or both. 

Though the courage of Dr. Maclean is 
to be commended, his book cannot be re- 
garded as a serious contribution to the 
field under discussion. 

Horace Westwocd. 
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Program of Congress at Copenhagen 


The following is the program of the 
Bleventh International Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals to be held at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, August 14 to 19. 

The opening session will be held in the 
House of Parliament, Christiansborg Castle, 
on Tuesday, August 14. The chairman 
will be Dr. M. C. van Mourik Broekman, 
president of the International Association. 
Departmentschef J. F. Saxild and Rev. 
Th. Kierkegaard will extend greetings on 
behalf of the local reception committee. 

The chairman for the second day will be 
the minister of the Copenhagen Unitarian 
church, Rev. Th. Kierkegaard. At the 
morning meeting in the Unitarian church, 
Rev. H. Baur of Basel will conduct the 
devotional service. Following this there 
will be three addresses on the topic, ““The 
Bearing of Religion on Practical Life.” 
Dr. H. Barbier of Strasbourg, Rev. Th. 
Poulsen, M. P., a former Cabinet officer in 
the Danish government, and Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow, president of Meadville Theo- 
logical School, will be the speakers. The 
discussion will be opened by Dr. L. J. 
van Holk of Leyden, Holland, secretary 
of the International Association. In the 
afternoon there will be an excursion 
through Copenhagen, ending in an official 
reception in the town hall. Late in the 
afternoon the Congress Exhibition will 
open, with an interesting collection of 
publications, photographs, statistics, and 
charts, showing the history and the present 
work of the various member groups of the 
Association, the International Youth 
Movement, and the relation of liberal re- 
ligion to modern art. A short address will 
be given by Mr. Alex Barten of Utrecht, 
Holland, who is organizing the exhibition. 

In the evening there will be a great pub- 
lic meeting in the Concert Palace, over 
which Rey. Th. Kierkegaard will preside. 
A word of welcome will be given by Miss 
M. B. Westenholtz, long a leader in 
the Unitarian work in Denmark. Five- 
minute reports will be given by a repre- 
sentative of the International Union of 
Liberal Christian Women; Professor Hakky 
of the University of Istanbul; Rev. F. 
Zilka of the Evangelical Brotherhood in 
Roumania; Dr. W. Schubring of Berlin; 
Rev. C. Rohrer of Palestine; Rev. Earl 
M. Wilbur of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry; a representative of the 
Brahma Somaj movement of India; Rev. 
Mr. Pronskus, a graduate of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, now of Lithuania; 
Rev. S. Minocchi of Italy; Dr. C. J. 
Bleeker of the Youth Movement, and 
other representatives of the various inter- 
national groups. This meeting will be 
broadcast over the radio. 

On Thursday, August 16, the chairman 
will be Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of 
the American Unitarian Association. Pa- 
triarch G. A. Prochaska of Prague, hon- 
ored leader of the National Church of 


Czechoslovakia, will preach at the morn- 
ing service. Three addresses will be 
given on the topic, “What Does Revela- 
tion Mean to Us?” by Dr. Rudolf Otto of 
Marburg, honorary president of the Inter- 
national Association, or Professor D. Mu- 
lert of Kiel, Professor B. Varga of Cluj 
Koloszvar in Roumania, and by Dr. Rufus 
Jones of the Society of Friends in America. 
Dr. Jones’s address will be the Pearson 
Unification Lecture, given under the 
auspices of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. The discussion will be opened 
by Dr. H. Neander of Estuna, Sweden. 
In the afternoon the official delegates of 
the various member groups to the Asso- 
ciation will assemble for a business meet- 
ing, and in the evening there will be a 
lecture on “Denmark and the Youth 
Movement,” illustrated by films. 

Friday will be devoted to excursions to 
Elsinore, Kronborg, Fredensborg, and 
Frederiksborg Castle by motor coaches. 
This trip will include a visit to the “People’s 
High School” near Frederiksborg. That 
same day there will be a Scandinavian even- 
ing devoted to folk lore, dances, songs, ecc. 

The chairman on Saturday will be Dr. 
L. §. McCollester, Dean Emeritus of 
Crane Theological School, Tufts College, 
Mass. The morning devotions will be 
led by Rev. Mr. Wemmelund of Copen- 
hagen. The morning conference will be 
devoted to the subject “Liberal Religion 
and the Church Universal,’’ and three ad- 
dresses will be given, by Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer or Dr. M. Werner of Bern, 
Rey. Lawrence Redfern of Liverpool, and 
Dr. N. Capek of Prague. The discussion 
will be opened by Rev. Alexander Szent- 
Ivanyi of Cluj Koloszvar. In the after- 
noon there will be a visit to the Museum 
of Sculpture, the Glyptothek, where an 
address will be given by the director, Dr. 
Fr. Poulsen. In the evening there will be 
an entertainment at Tivoli Garden, the 
famous park of Copenhagen. 

On Sunday morning there will be a great 
religious service at St. James Church. The 
service will be conducted by Rev. Olaf 
Rothe, minister of the church. The 
preacher will be Dr. William H. Drum- 
mond, former secretary of the International 
Association. Professor J. le Maystre of 
Geneva, Rev. Th. Tallmeister of Esthonia 
will read the Scriptures, and the benedic- 
tion will be pronounced by Archbishop 
Gregorio Aglipay of the Independent 
Church of the Philippines. At luncheon 
there will be 2 meeting of the International 
Union of Liberal Christian Women, and 
in the afternoon there will be a final session 
of the General Assembly for the transac- 
tion of business, and a visit to Thorvaldsen 
Museum, devoted to the works of the 
great sculptor. The final public meeting 
will be held in the evening, with a closing 
address by Professor Emanuel Linder- 
holm of Uppsala. 


FOR LEAGUE WEEK 


Mr. Wetherell to direct Institute | 
the Shoals July 7-14 
Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster of Proct} 
Academy and a member of the Council | 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, is to | 
rect the Institute of Religious Educat 
and other events of the League’s week | L 
the Shoals, July 7-14. This summer Wy 
be Mr. Wetherell’s thirty-seventh seas} 
at Star Island. 1 
For the Institute, which is conduct 
with the cooperation of the Department 
Religious Education of the Amerig¢ 
Unitarian Association, there will be 
series of morning lectures and three ser 
of afternoon conferences. One lectal 
series will be of a general educational al 
inspirational nature relating to cert 
phases of liberal religion, and the other ¥ 
be devoted particularly to methods a 
objectives of religious education. Ty 
afternoon group conferences will consi 
church-school administration and teach) 
methods for various grades. 
In contrast to the coordinated daytilf 
program, the evenings will be taken | 
with talks on varied subjects and with iJ 
entertainment and “stunt night’’ Frid| 
The Laymen’s Conference, for the ¢@ 
cussion of League Chapter problems, ¥ 
be held Sunday afternoon, July 8. | 
The bulk of the League Week progr 
is a “short course’ planned for definf 
ends, a “program with a purpose’’j} 
threefold purpose of providing systemaf 
adult education in religion, training chur 
school workers, and stimulating on 
part of parents and other lay people anjj 
telligent appreciation of, and effective 
operation with, the work of the ch 
school. | 
Hotel rates on the Island have been} 
duced, and registration for the Leagy 
program is now the same as for other we 
at the Shoals. 


* * 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
ELECTS OFFICE 


At the annual meeting of the Unita 
Sunday School Union of Boston, held 
the First Parish in Watertown, Mass.. 


April 16, the following officers 

elected: | 
President, Rev. Paul H. Chapmi 
Lexington; vice-president, Bradford 


Gale, Lincoln; treasurer, Harry O. Ma 
Watertown; recording secretary, & 
Marion Wade, West Roxbury; corresp¢ 
ing secretary, Miss Annie Filoon, New} 
directors for two years, Mrs. Dan H. F¢ 
Chestnut Hill, and Mrs. Harry W. Por 
Quincy, Mass. 


ok * 


EVENING ALLIANCE 


The Evening Alliance of Greater Bo: 
will hold its annual meeting at Arling 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., on May; 
Following the business meeting at 
p. m. there will be a marionette show 
the young people of Norfolk House Cer 


ay 3, 1934 


; il The Central District of the Pacific Coast 
‘afonference of Unitarian Churches and 
‘ie Associate Alliance ot Northern Cali- 
rnia held their sessions at the First Uni- 
“rian Church ot San Jose, Calif., April 
|6. 

‘The general theme for the first session 
| the conrerence was ‘Unitarian Thought 


Dr. Clarence Reed of the First Unitarian 
aurech, Oakland, Calif., declared that 
i) mocracy in the United States had ‘‘only 

a4 fighting chance,” and that we must 
wp all in our power to maintain it, ‘for it 
ll be impossible to have a free church 


fuless we have a free government.’ He 


jl and social excellence. 
‘Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, president 
Mills College, speaking trom an educa- 


i find believes and the heart feels.” Her 
» perience as a college president has con- 


ligion, but they yearn for it more than 
jhe anything else. She said it is a great 
 histake to think that our young people in 
wir colleges are irreligious. 

Rev. Ben F. Wilson, minister of the 
.irst Unitarian Church at San Jose, elab- 
ated the theme of the social gospel and 
We leadership which religious people must 
.isume in the solution of our difficult 


‘The subject for the second session was 


| Miss Gulielma Crocker, president of the 
issociate Alliance of Northern California, 
Jresided at a luncheon session at the First 
initarian Church, San Jose, which was at- 
|nded by over one hundred delegates from 
‘firesno, Stockton, Sacramento, Oakland, 
herkeley, San Francisco, Santa Cruz and 
dan Jose. Mrs. S. C. Sonnichsen, president 
‘the San Jose Branch, extended greetings. 
lach local branch president responded to 
the roll call by giving a short account of 
the work of her group, and several depart- 
‘ ent chairmen told of their particular 
Bork. ; 
| Mrs. A. P. Herrmann, a charter member 
q ad treasurer of the San Jose Alliance, was 
‘ onored on the occasion of her ninetieth 
firthday. She was presented with a book 
Hi which were poems and a tribute to her 
Jritten by two authors, Mrs. F. M. Daft 
nd Mrs. Julia Shrout, both of San Jose, 
‘nd the signatures of all members of the 
eal branch. 

1 The address, “Our Liberal Youth,” was 
tiven by Rev. Dorothy Dyar Hill ot Ber- 
}eley. She said in part: “Our young 
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Democracy Has Only a Fighting Chance 


Declares Dr. Reed at Pacific Conference 


“The Permanent Values of Religion and 
the Present World Crisis.’”” Those who led 
the discussion were Rabbi Joseph Karesh 
of the San Jose synagogue; Rev. Clarence 
M. Vickland of the First Unitarian Church 
of Stockton, Calif.; Rev. Benjamin Gould, 
minister of the Congregational church in 
San Jose, and Mr. S. C. Sonnichsen of 
San Jose. The emphasis once more was 
upon the social gospel, not forgetting the 
permanent aspects of religion. Dr. C. S. S. 
Dutton of San Francisco, Calif., gave the 
concluding address of the conference, con- 
tending for the religion of time and eter- 
nity. 

Dr. Dutton said: “Religion has a vaster 
scope than mere individual goodness,” 
nevertheless “it must place its emphasis 
on social right and justice in human rela- 
tionships; must penetrate and saturate 
every function of life. If it does not do this 
it cannot preserve itself, let alone save the 
world.” 

Religion, conceived as love to God 
and love to man, must not drop out 
either of these essentials, because with all 
the enthusiasm for love to man, love to 
God is an essential and necessary urge of 
the human spirit. 

This was one of the most inspiring con- 
ferences of recent years. Welcome to dele- 
gates was extended by Mr. John Broken- 
shire in behalf of the San Jose church. 
Dr. William S. Morgan, president of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
and moderator of the Conference, presided 
at both sessions. 


Associate Alliance of Northern California 


people are confused and bewildered both 
by the upset condition of our social and 
economie world, and by the liberal church 
itself, which has stressed negations, fos- 
tered a spirit of criticism, left to the choice 
of children whether they will grow up in 
the liberal traditions or not, and has failed 
to give adequate attention to the church 
school so that it does not have the respect 
of our youth. We need to gather our 


young people together for conferences. 


with the finest leadership that we can offer. 
We need to see to it that our churches are 
not merely adult institutions, but that the 
church school is equipped to offer the best 
in the way of religious education. I have 
heard church schools criticized in meet- 
ings from the East to the West, but I have 
never seen anyone do anything about 
Tose 

Mrs. Hill told of the recent conference 
held at Inverness under the leadership of 
Rey. Robert F. Leavens of Berkeley and 
Dr. C. S. S. Dutton of San Francisco, and 
of the great interest manifested by those 
present. Several young people were un- 
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able to attend because of the expense. 
When this was made known to the Asso- 
ciate Alliance it immediately voted a 
fund to be set aside to be used for the pur- 
pose of helping young people to attend 
such conferences. lt is hoped that this 
will be a work that will be sponsored hy 
this organization in the future, and that the 
local branches will further this splendid 
project which Mrs. Hill has started. 


* * 


COMMANDER MACMILLAN 
BEFORE UNITARIAN CLUB 


Sons and grandsons sat down with mem- 
bers of the Unitarian Club of Boston, 
Mass., at the Fathers and Sons meeting 
April 11, the first of its kind for many 
years. Old and young heard Commander 
Donald B. MacMillan tell of his trips to 
Arctic regions and saw his authentic and 
incomparable motion pictures. 

He is soon to make yet another explora- 
tion to the North. Scientists accompany- 
ing him will make a special study of Arctic 
birds and flora, he announced. Explorers 
venture into the territories of the North 
Pole, he said, not chiefly for the sake of 
finding the Pole, but for learning what 
they can on the way. 

An astounding instance of race dis- 
crimination was recalled by Commander 
MacMillan. One of the men who ac- 
companied Peary to the North Pole, one 
who really made the discovery possible, 
and who stands foremost in his knowledge 
of Arctic exploration technique, Matthew 
Hanson, has never received any sort of 
formal recognition for his achieyements—— 
because he is a Negro. As part recom- 
pense, however, President Taft did give 
him a position for life with the Custom 
House in New York City. 


* * 


New London, Cenn. All Souls’ Church, 
Unitarian-Universalist, held its annual 
meeting on April 11. The following were 
elected to serve the church for the coming 
year: Minister, Rev. Frank S. Gredler; 
president, Courtland Darrow; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Harry B. Ransom; treasurer, 
George W. Berry; secretary, Eugene B. 
Lawrence; trustees, Mrs. George W. Berry, 
Mrs. Courtland Darrow, William Fargo. 
Six people joined the church during the 

ear. It was voted to have an every-mem- 
ber canvass tor the support of the church. 
The society also voted to apply for 
membership in the Free Church Fellow- 
ship. 


Springfield, Mass. The Church of the 
Unity reminds its attendants of the value 
of the ‘First Five Minutes” in the worship 
service. ‘‘We suspect that those who get 
the most help from the service are those 
who arrive in time to svend the first few 
minutes in peace as the organ rolls and as 
the symbols of human aspiration speak to 
us in wordless wisdom, saying, ‘Why so 
hot, little man?’ ” 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


It is not wisdom 

to be only wise, 
And on the inward vision 

close the heart. 


George Santayana. 


DISCUSS NEXT STEP IN 
UNITARIANISM 


The annual sessions of the Worcester 
Conference, meeting with the Worcester 
Federation of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, was held at the First Parish Church 
(Unitarian), Fitchburg, Mass., on April 19. 
Devotional services were conducted by 
Rey. Herbert M. Gesner of Marlborough 
and Rev. Frank B. Crandall of Athol. 
From a treasury balance of $538.24 appro- 
priations were voted—fifty dollars to The 
Christian Register, and twenty-five dollars 
to the General Theological Library. 

“The Next Step for Unitarian Churches”’ 
was the topic for the day. Rev. Earl C. 
Davis of Petersham, a member with Dr. 
Maxwell Savage of Worcester on a com- 
mittee appointed by the American Uni- 
tarian Association for the study of the 
problem of denominational publicity, as 
one of the speakers, dwelt on the assets of 
Unitarianism. He gave a brief review of 
the background of Unitarianism from Puri- 
tan days. Our chief assets, he said, are our 
high estimate of human nature, and our 
reverence for freedom, fellowship, and in- 
tegrity, which were emphasized by Chan- 
ning. The next step for Unitarianism is 
to leave behind all vestige of the system of 
revelation and authority. Let us, in the 
words of Emerson, cast behind all con- 
formity and acquaint men at first hand 
with deity. Dr. Savage stressed the point 
that while the old official traditional re- 
ligion is dead, real religion is far from dead. 
We have a supreme opportunity of re- 
placing the old religion with joy. “Let 
us stop our everlasting self-satisfaction 
and our being all things to all men.””’ We 
should be intellectually honest, socially 
responsible, and religiously reverential. 
We need mutual helpfulness in our local 
churches, conferences, young  people’s 
groups, and in our attitude toward the 
American Unitarian Association, of which 
we are a part. 

Other speakers were former state treas- 
urer Hon. John H. Haigis of Greenfield, 
who spoke on the N.R. A. and the progress 
in recovery that has been made in in- 
dustry, Mr. Howard Searles of Marl- 
borough, Miss Beatrice MecCrohon and 
J. C. Lee, president of Rowe Camp Cor- 
poration, who spoke briefly on the work of 
Rowe Camp. The matter of an appro- 
priation for Rowe was referred to the di- 
rectors. In the evening Bradford E. Gale, 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which | | 
receive the support of Unitarians | 


American Unitarian Association | 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at 
and abroad. 


home 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
Alt Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by 


for children of all races and creeds 


Unitarian children 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 


hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


trains for the liberal ministry qj 


| variety of subjects. 


The Meadville | 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


today. Association with the Un} 
versity of Chicago adds to t 
School’s own curriculum a _ widil 
For informa 
tion address 


If 
| 
| 
| 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. DI 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 


Chicago 


HE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S 

LEAGUE will be at home on 
Star Island, July 7-14, to all and 
sundry who wish to take pleasure and 
profit from its Program with a Pur- 
pose. Particulars will be announced 
later 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
Est. 1848 Incorporated 1879 


Enrollments for next fall being received. Send 
new catalogue. College, General, Practical Arts Course 
Junior School --- Grades 5 to 8.. All sports. Surpervise 
study emphasized. Carl B. Wetherell, Headmastd 
Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


president of the Y. P. R. U., spoke on “‘Re- 
ligious Education,” and Rev. Max A. 
Kapp brought greetings from Fitchburg 
Universalists. 

The following were elected officers for 
the coming year: President, J. Clarence 
Hill, Athol; first vice-president, Elbert W. 
Masso, Hopedale; second vice-president, 
J. Gardner Lincoln, Ware; secretary-treas- 
urer, Dr. J. C. Duncan, Clinton, Mass. 
Dr. Dunean has held this office for forty 
years. Directors: Freeman C. Lowell, 
Mendon; Mrs. A. P. Rugg, Worcester 
and Sterling; Philip Smith, Leicester; 
Mrs. George R. Wallace, Fitchburg; 
Clarence Joyce, Leominster; Miss M. L. 
Hawkins, Lancaster; and Stillman R. 
Stevens, Marlborough, Mass. 

* * 


PROCTOR ACADEMY HONOR ROLL 


The Honor Roll for the last half of the 
winter term has been announced as follows: 
Lloyd C. Hall of Andover, 94 per cent; 
Charles C. Bullock of Waban, Mass., 93 1-4; 
Dana W. Stockbridge of Andover, 93; 
George A. Dunbar of Watertown, Mass., 


92 1-2; Nathan C. Eastman of Andover, 8& 
H. Sumner Stanley of New London, 8& 
Eldon R. Buswell of Andover; 87; Rob 
W. Rivers of Andover, 86 3-4; Channinj 
P. Sawyer of North Wilmot, 86 1-2 
Richard Cobb of Wellesley, Mass., a 
Josiah Fuller of Canton, Mass., 
Amos E. Johnson of Potter Place, 85 ad 
Wallace T. Clark of Potter Place, 85 1-2 
E. Sargent Hill of Winchester, Mash 
85 2-5. 


* x 


EN ROUTE TO COPENHAGEN 


Word has been received that Bishop an‘ 
Mrs. Boros, Dr. Varga, Mr. Lorinezy, Mi 
Balasz, and others will start for the Co | 
gress at Copenhagen after the Synod 2 
Szekely-Kerestur in June, at which sixtee} 
young ministers will be ordained. 

A cablegram has been received fro 
Archbishop Gregorio Aglipay and Bisho' 
de los Reyes saying that they starte 
their long journey from the Philippines t 
Copenhagen on April 12. This mea 
that these two friends will be able to ath 
tend the May meetings. 


tay 8, 1934 
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| GIFTS TO PENSION SOCIETY 


| The following contributions to the Uni- 
_{fitian Service Pension Society have been 
Weceived: 


Bicviously reported .................... $6,233.62 
dge James P. Parmenter, Arlington, 

1s SE Na 25.00 

Bev. Sydney B. Snow, Chicago, Ill. (addi- 

Z| UNOS EIT 6 ge Ae, A ih ee i al 25.00 
jrst Unitarian Society, Schenectady, 

PS ete te a 10.00 
4omen’s Alliance, Braintree, Mass. ..... 5.00 
dies’ Unitarian Association, Peabody, 

NC ORS) nC See aoe ae eS Se 1.00 

§muel Longfellow Guild, Germantown, 

(NCE Regie Rae ie Sens ae ea 75.00 
Homen’s Alliance, Dighton, Mass. ...... 2.50 

) Widies’ Social Alliance, Northboro, Mass.. 5.00 

y/¢:dies’ Social Circle, Bernardston, Mass.. 3.00 

ay est Parish in Cambridge, Mass. (addi- 

"Howell; leg ae See ee ie 3.00 
i{omen’s Alliance, Barneveld, N. Y...... 10.00 
“lington Street Church, Boston, Mass... 200.00 

“ Gbert H. Wiggin, New York City, Ni ¥.5 25.00 
(iv. Frederic J. Gauld, Cohasset, Mass... 10.00 
iv. Charles Phelps Wellman, Woburn, 
| TLEASSS 5 SA Mn die ate tealliianie ei eae a 10.00 
Wiv. Oliver Jay Fairfield, San Pedro, 

5 a en: mee 2.00 
wid Souls’ Branch Alliance, Greenfield, 

ee ree 5.00 
Exod eee ers eee 122.90 

ev. F. C. Southworth, Melrose, Mass. ... 5.00 

wily. Alfred Gooding, Portsmouth, N. H. .. 61.45 


itv. Harry Lutz, Norfolk, Va........... 5.00 


“plomen’s Alliance, Castine, Me.......... 2.50 
l9}rst Congregational Society, Castine, Me. 18.00 
Momen’s Alliance of Community Church, 

Nema ori, IN iY ria. henkiw cl di. 25.00 
{}v. Alfred W. Birks, Natick, Mass. 2.00 
‘J-st Unitarian Church, Eugene, Ore. .... 5.00 

“Wiitarian Ladies’ Benevolent Society, 
) Beominster, Mass... oo... cence dee ece 25.60 
' 75.00 
5.00 
7>rth Parish of North Andover, Mass. 25.00 
‘Jest Unitarian Society, Milwaukee, Wis.. 18.00 
“Women’s Parish Association, Concord, 
ce TES nO Ree ae ee eee ee ae 75.00 


| Copenhagen Copenhagen 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. Place, Sterling, 
Mass. 


SONORA hemes CRS cei, oa isis dai 15.00 
Women’s Alliance, Helena, Mont........ 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Northampton, Mass. 22.90 
Westminster Women’s Allianee, Provi- 

dence sR ede eee ny, ee ee ie 10.00 
Bell Street Chapel Helpers, Providence, 

” Shes Fae estat et Ge At 6 DREN Pode ieee. og 3.00 
Rev. A. G. Pettengill, Portland, Me....,. 10.00 
Bulfinch Place Branch Women’s Ailiance, 

Boston lViasssmne. 6.4 Pe eee oe ae Oe 5.00 
Second Parish, Hingham, Mass. .... ; 10.00 
Rev. Robert P. Doremus, Gloucester, 

UEC a cee ee ee Os ee ae 2.00 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Brat- 

EISHORG AVC ee aw a en ON Ta 20.00 


Miss Martha S. Watson, Montpelier, Vt. . 5.00 
Rev. John H. Taylor, Westwood, Mass. .. 2.00 


$7,229.87 


CHURCH CALENDAR GLEANINGS 


Watertown, Mass. The First Parish 
sponsors a hiking club for boys and girls of 
the church school. This group assembles 
on Saturday mornings at 10.30, travels to 
distant points of interest, and returns 
about five o’clock in the afternoon. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. During the month of 
April, the Church of the Saviour held a 
series of Sunday afternoon five-o’ clock teas 
with readings or discussions by members. 
They were advertised as food for thought, a 
bit of beauty, and a cup of tea at the close 
of the afternoon on Sundays. 

Charleston, S. C. With the coopera- 
tion of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, ‘Rally Sunday” was observed on 
April 15 at the Unitarian church. <A 
sermon, “Salvation by Character,’ was 
preached by Dr. Eugene R. Shippen of 
Winter Park, Fla. Representatives were 
present from Savannah, Ga., Washington, 
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D. C., Boston, Mass., Sharon, Mass., Con- 
cord, N. H., Walpole, N. H., and New 
York City. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


James Luther Adams is minister of the 
Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., and was formerly editor of The 
Christian Register. 


Clifford K. Brown is associate executive 
of the Boston Y. M. C. A., and chair- 
man of the Boston Parents’ Council. 


Charles G. Girelius is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, New Orleans, 
La. He is a frequent contributor to The 
Register, The Leader, and other journals. 


Robert Maynard Hutchins has been 
president of the University of Chicago 
since 1929. 


Charles R. Joy is an administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


John J. Mahoney, professor of educa- 
tion in Boston University School of Edu- 
cation, is also vice-chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Massachusetts 
Training Schools which is in the Divi- 
sion of Juvenile Training of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 


Edward A. Post is professor of English 
literature at the College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Boston University. 


John van Schaick, Jr., formerly pastor 
of the Church of Our Father (Universal- 
ist), Washington, D. C., Commissioner 
for Belgium of the American Red Cross 
in the World War, has been editor of 
The Christian Leader since 1922. 


Forty-four days for $255 


THREE DELIGHTFUL WEEKS 


in and about one of the world’s loveliest cities 


i) In happy conference with the great liberal leaders 
Rudolf Otto, Albert Schweitzer, Rufus Jones, and others 


Delightful possible excursions to all parts of Denmark, the islands 


of the Baltic, Sweden, Norway, Germany and Holland 


i European trips were never cheaper than this, and may never 


be so cheap again. 


It is a great opportunity 


25 Beacon Street 


THREE CENTURIES OF PROGRESS 


The Statendam and the Half Moon 


IMPORTANT 


Make your reservations now. Your 
deposit will be refunded later if you 


cannot go. Write 


The Tour Secretary 
Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries 
A lady, lately back from Maine, tells us 


of a heartening conversation she had with | 


a fishdealer there in a little town. She 


asked him if he found any business im- | 
provement thereabouts since NRA started. | 


“Well, no,” he said. ‘“Can’t say that 1 
have. 
be climbing right along.” 


how he happened to know that. ‘“‘Why,” 


he said, “because we’re selling ‘em three | 


times as much fish as we used to.”—The 


New Yorker. 
kK 

“Took here, Sam, have you gathered 
your corn?” 
Mississippi, who rented a little farm to an 
elderly Negro, who was to pay him a ren- 
tal of one-fourth of the corn and cotton. 

“Yes, sah, long ago, boss.” 

“Wasn’t I to get one-fourth for the 
rent?” 

“Yes, sah, but dere wa’n’t no fo’th. 
Dere was jes’ three loads an’ ah ’sposed dey 
was mine,” 
Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

The late Rev. Samuel Chadwick once ap- 
peared before a magistrate to oppose the 
granting of a liquor license. Counsel for the 
brewers took the line that the court was 
no place for a minister. “I should advise 
the reverend gentleman,” he said, “‘to go 
and look after his sheep.” 

Chadwick replied: “The sheep are all 
right. I’m here to look after the wolf.’’— 
New Zealand Methodist Times. 

* * 

“Just think, children,’ said the mis- 
sionary, “in Africa there are six million 
square miles where little boys and girls 
have no Sunday schoo]. Now, what should 
we all strive to save money for?” 

“To go to Africa!” cried a chorus of 
cheery voices.—Texas Longhorn. 

* * 

“Mamma, when the fire goes out where 

does it go?” 


“My dear boy, I don’t know. You | 


might just as well ask me where your 
father goes when he goes out.’”—Van- 
couver Province. 

“When I meet a man whose name I 
cannot remember,” Disraeli said, ‘‘I give 
myself two minutes; then, if it is a hopeless 
case, I always say: ‘And how is the old 
complaint?’ ’”’— Exchange. 

“Lydia is very clever!”’ 

“Nonsense! She only makes people 
think she is!”’ 

“Well, isn’t that clever?’’—Die Woche in 
Bild. 

* * 

Tf all the economists in the world were 
laid end to end they would never reach a 
conclusion.—Readers’ Digest. 

* * 

We call our rich relatives the kin we 

love to touch.—Hddie Cantor. 


But west of here, business seems to | 
She asked him | 


asked Senator Vanderman of | 


id § tri hantly.— | é 
ae ea hears | the coming week: 


Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- | 
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American 
Unitarian Association 


The Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for the choice of officers 
and the transaction of other 
business will be held in Boston, 
Mass., at Tremont Temple, on 
Tuesday, May 22, 1934, begin- 
ning at 9.45 a. m. 


WALTER R. HUNT, Secretary 
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Radio ‘Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 


Chicago, IIl., 
day, 11a.m.. Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 13380 kilocycles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 
610 kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- | 


cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KECA, 
1430 kilocycles. Also the fourth Sunday 
of each month at 10.45 a.m., over the 
same station. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 


Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 | 


kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Sunday, 4.30 p. m. Station WDAE, 
1220 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, 
Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 550 
kilocycles. 

Rey. Dayton T. Yoder, Monday and 
Saturday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 550 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


‘The Christian Register. 


Asks for your support 


Because it spreads the Unitarian 
word and gives news of the 
Unitarian work 


$3.00 a year 


| of the 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Schoo} 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min 
ister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robiny 
son, organist and choirmaster. u 
prayer with sermon by Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
p. m. Holy Communion. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819) 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun 
day service, 11a.m. Church School, 11 a. m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Chure} 
Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub#f 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) Joh: 


| Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning} 


ministers. 


Pensions Paid) 
Depend on 


Contributions Mad 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State Hause 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


ee 
BIBLES 


AT ALL PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


”A\ 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


